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the grass, and began hopefully, if dazedly, to write a message. A German prisoner, aged about sixteen, dug me a slit trench, to directions. My bottle of whisky, preserved intact when even three-quarter-ton weapon carriers and tanks had been mangled, stood beside me as a source of inspiration.
Roy Oliver looked on. " Well, you Press chaps are amazing," he said. I suppose he meant that I was thinking of nothing but writing the story while he was desperately anxious about the rest of the party. As it happened, I was wasting my time, for though Airborne signals tried to squeeze the message in with more urgent official ones, it never reached London.
All my colleagues turned up one by one, except Bocca and Wood. Bocca had been captured, but was released after a few days none the worse. Unluckily Wood, the bravest war reporter I ever met, was wounded in the leg and lost the limb. First arrivals were Cattle and Stan Maxted, who, though suffering from a back injury, later did a fine broadcast. Seaghan arrived after an hour or two, talkative and ebullient as ever, having had a grand battle on his own. Slowly we pierced the story together, helped by General Bols, who gave us a briefing.
Men of the Third and Fifth Parachute Brigades, in a fantasy of warfare, fell like bombs through the smoke, were rallied by hunting horns, and fought with Red Indian tactics for the woods and hills. In some instances they dropped, as predicted, on German gun positions and the gunners immediately surrendered. Parachutists told me that the feeling after landing was " so marvellous " that they were prepared to take on anything.1 It is a profound pity that the men who do these superhuman acts are so inarticulate when telling their stories. One said that while hanging in a tree, he had been shot at and missed twenty-five times. According to General Bols the opposition was light, but later official accounts record pockets of stubborn fighting.
1 Lieut.-General R. N. Gale, in his own story of the Sixth Airborne, says that when a parachutist touches down he " feels a king among men and this wonderful feeling of exhilaration lasts."war. Commanding Oth Battalion of the Parachute Regiment, of whom only 150 turned up out of GOO, he captured the key battery at Mcrvillc. But that is another story—described in By Air to Battle, the olficial account published in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
